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THE 


T has been the Misfortune of 
of this Iſland, for theſe many 
Ages paſt, that it has always 
been divided by Parties of dif- 
ferent Kinds, who have each 
in their Turns, endeavoured to inflame the 
Minds of the People, whom they wanted to 
make Dupes of, to anſwer their private Views, 
and to execute the ſeveral little ſelfiſh Schemes 
which they had projected for their own Ad- 
ancement. 


Az Tre 
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Tur Publick Good, or the Intereſt of 
the People, has been always pretended, as the 
main, Deſign of all theis Labours. The 
greateſt Tyrants, the greateſt Enemies to the 
Publick Peace, and thoſe who brought our 
Conſtitution the neareſt to Deſtruction, ſtill 
pretended to be Patriots; proclaimed them- 
ſelves the Champions of Liberty, and endea- 
voured to perſwade the Nation, that her 
Happineſs was their only Aim, 


Even theſe had their Advocates to ſound 
their Praiſes, and blind the Ignorant ; venal 
Pens, who endeavoured to explain Acts of 
Tyranny and Oppreſſion into Acts of Cle- 
mency and Juſtice; who could palliate the 
molt enormous Crimes, excuſe the groſſeſt 
Blunders, and make Senſe and Nonſenſe 
Terms ſynonimous, as it ſuited their wretch- 


ed Purpoſe. 


Tnus the Generality of the People has 
been kept in profound Ignorance of their real 
Intereſt and Situation, as being incapable to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from the Sophiſtry in 
which their political Leaders had fo long be 
wildered them ; without any other Criterion, 

tC 
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to judge of their Circumſtances by, but their 
Feeling ; a Period, that is frequently too late, 
as it ſeldom leaves them any other Cure for 
their Misfortunes but Patience, enforced by 
Neceſſity. 


Ir is true, there have ſtill been ſome who 
have really known their Circumſtances, and 
have taken Pains to inform the Publick of ma- 
ny unwelcome Truths ; who have repreſent- 
ed Things as they were at the Time, and 


. pointed out with Abundance of Sagacity the 


future Effects of Meaſures they approved of: 
But theſe have either had no Effect, or a 


quite different one from what the Fublick 


ought to expect, 


THEY produced no Effect, either becauſe 
writ in a quarrilous carping Style, which ſeemed 
to flow rather from Paſſion, than a ſober Con- 
viction of Matters of Fact; to be the Effect 
of Envy, or at beſt a ſplenetick diſcontented 
Spirit: Or that the Diſpoſition of the Writ- 
ers, or thoſe whoſe Sentiments they eſpouſed, 
were known to be mercenary; and that all 
their Clamour proceeded from Diſappoint- 


ments in Preferment, not from any generous 
2 Senſe 
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Senſe of the National Misfortunes they would 
ſeem ſo much to bewail; and conſequently, 
that if their Avarice or Ambiticn was grati- 
fied, they would then be as filent as the 
Grave, and perhaps applaud thoſe very Mea. 


ſures they now ſo much condemn, 


TH1s the Publick, who can ſee and judge 
of Facts of this Kind without the Help of an 
Expoſitor, has fo often experienced in the 
Perſons of our once ſeeming greateſt Patriots, 
that, like common Lyars, though they ſpeak 
Truths never ſo plain, they are ſeldom be- 
licved. 


Tur Publick has been ſo often bubbled by 
ſpecious Pretences of this Kind, that they 
have juſtly imbibed a Prejudice againſt all 
Political Writers whatever : They look upon 
all of them as Quacks and Empiricks ; and 
ſuppoſe, that, if there is any Good in them, 
it muſt be by Chance, as the Specificks of 
theſe Phyfical Militia cure. 


AND there is one Circumſtance which 
ſtrengthens this Prejudice, and at the ſame 


time brings it freſh into the Memory of every 
Reader ; 
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Reader: That is, That it is ſcarce poſſible to 
ſee any Controverſy of a Political Nature car- 
ried on, but it is ſtuff d with Perſonal Intercal- 
ations ; the Miniſtry and their Downfal is ſill 
the Burthen of the Song: "Tis impoſſible to 
argue upon the ſlighteſt Matter of Fact, but the 
Diſpute muſt end in a Reflection upon them. 
If any Incident happens, for which it is impoſ- 
ible for their Invention to blame them, (which 
z indeed but very ſeldom ) the Author treats 
that with all the Calmnefs imaginable, or per- 
haps ſlips it over without any Notice, tho' ve- 
ry Material to the profeſſed Deſign of his 
Writing; but if he can by any Means, by 
the moſt diſtant Concluſion, charge it upon 
the Miniſtry, his Gall riſes, and he employs 
the ſtrongeſt Colouring to exaggerate a Trifle, 
ind repreſent to the Publick a Mole-hill as 
Mountain. 


Tnosgꝝ Writers, at their firſt ſetting out, 
magine to themſelves, and endeavour to im- 
preſs the Publick with the Notion, that a 
Miniſtry ought to be impeccable ; nay more, 
that they ought to be omniſcient, and omni- 
potent, and conſequently infallible : They 
would deprive them of every Paſſion, of every 
Failing, 
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Failing the moſt innocent that is ingrafted-in 
Human Nature ; and impute it to them as a 
Crime, that they a& like Men, not as Divi- 
nitles. 


Wr have in our Time ſeen a Miniſter (who 
had, God knows, real Crimes in Abundance 
to anſwer for) charged with the Acts of Pro- 
vidence, and clamoured againſt, becauſe he 
could not, like a God, command the Winds 
and Weather, or foreſee their natural Change, 
When we find an Authcr loading the Mini- 
ſtry with ſuch imaginary Crimes, the Product 
of an over-heated Brain, we are naturally led 
to ſuſpect thoſe other Facts which. perhaps 
may be true; and in all Events we muſt have 
a mean Opinion of his Judgment; we mult 
treat him like a mere Critick, who hunts at- 
ter nothing but Errors; a Creature that is diſ- 
pleaſed with good Senſe, and is never in his 
Element but when he is over Head and Ears 


in Ordure. 


TRESE Kind of Authors are ſtill more like 
the Critick; for as the one ſeldom or neve 
points out a Beauty in the Performance he 


* ſo the Political Moth takes care ti 
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throw a Veil over that Meaſure which does 
Honour to an Adminiſtration, and perhaps de- 
tracts from it as much as poſſible, leſſens the 
Value of it, or plumes ſome of his Patrons 
with the Honour of the Invention: This {till 
ſhows their Spleen and Malice ; and vivits the 
Prejudice againſt -them in the Minds of the 
moſt diſpaſſionate Readers, 


Such are the many Prejudices againſt this 


. Kind of Writing, that, were it not for the Love 


of Novelty which prevails in the Vulgar, and 
the Pleaſure theſe take to hear their Superiors 
railed at, very few would give themſelves the 
Trouble to dip into any of this Kind of Con- 
troverſy: This Humour, which is in their 
Favour, indeed creates a Demand for theſe 
Performances, and the Bookſeller finds his 
Account in it; but no body clſe : They ſel- 
dom produce any Effect; the Man of Senſe 
deſpiſes them, becauſe he ſees through their 
Deſign; the Mob only hears them, as they 
do a Ballad; the Railing pleaſes, and furniſhes 


| ſuch as have good Memories with Coffee- 


houſe Converſation ; but never goes any fur- 
ther, either in reforming or informing them. 


B THOSE 
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Tuoszg who write on the Side of the Ad- 
miniſtration are guilty of as many Errors, and 
generally have no better, if not a worſe Cha- 
tacter than thoſe who write againſt them: 
They are ſuppoſed, and I believe with equal 
Juſtice, to be influenced by Court-Favours, 
either in Poſſeſſion or ſieri; they run into ano- 
ther Extreme than the Patriot Writers, they 
extol to the Skies every Meaſure that is pro- 
jected at Court; they would have all the Be- 
nefit of Infallibility acerue to their Patron, 
without the Abſurdity of claiming it: That 
is, They would have every Man argue à po- 
fterior;, that ſince ſuch a Meaſure was taken 
by the Miniſtry, therefore it muſt be right, 
till the Event prove the contrary; even then 
ſometimes they contend for the Wiſdom of 
the Thing, and modeſtly charge Providence 


with not concurring in their Meaſures : 


But ſometimes there are Truths fo ob- 


ſtinate, as that they will not deny; then, if 
they cannot load Providence with the Blame, 
but not till then, they take as it were, the 


Benefit of their Clergy, and plead human 


Frailty. 


THEY 
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Tx are equally culpable with their Ad- 
verſaries in dealing in Perſonal Scandal, and 
moſt People allow them to outſtrip them in 
that Mode of writing : As they have Autho- 
rity upon their Side, they are not ſo much in 
Terror of being called to an Account for A- 
buſes of this Kind, while they are ſure to pro- 
voke their Adverſary to ſome Indecency, for 
which they have the Pleaſure of puniſhing 
him. In ſome late Years this infamous Pra- 
ctice of defaming the greateſt Names with 
Impunity has been very- much in Uſe, to the 
great Scandal of Men of Letters, this has hin- 
dered many otherways excellent Pieces from 
having any Effect, and been Matter of Tri- 
umph to thoſe who wanted to diſtreſs the 


Miniſtry. 


Beſides all other Prejudices this Party has 
to combate with, in common with their Ad- 
verſary, they have this one more, which, as 
] have hinted before, is the main Encourage- 
ment to all this Kind of Controverſy; that is, 
the Pleaſure the Mob take in hearing the 
Government rail'd at, for they can never 
with any Patience hear the Miniſtry vindicat- 
ed ; this requires the Uſe of their reaſoning 

B 2 Fa- 
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Faculties, does not immediately pleaſe the 
Ear, or touch the Paſſions; whereas the o- 
thers, whether they inform their Underſtand- 
ing or not, are ſure to rouſe ſome of theit 
Paſſions, and tickle their Vanity, by bringing 
lower thoſe whom they think too much ex- 
alted above them. 


| This is the State at preſent of Politicks, 
the only Subject, together with Religion, wor- 
thy our Reaſoning upon : So low is it dwind- 
led, that it is become the Tool of Faction, 
the Inſtrument of Sedition, and in ſome Mea- 
ſure the Bane of Publick Tranquility. 


How unhappy is it that a Man, who ha: 
any Inclination, to make himſelf gcquainted 
with our Polity, is at a Loſs where to addret; 
bimſelf for the neceſſary Information; he finds 
ſo much Partiality on all Sides, ſuch a Chain 
of Sophiſtry in all our Polemical Writings that 
it is like an Herculean Labour to come at the 
Truth, ſo deeply plunged in Error; he muſt 
wade through ſuch a Sea of Partiality, Perſo- 
nal Scandal, and Licentious Railing, that he 
muſt have a Patriarchal Age, as well as Pa- 
tience, to come at the End of the rude La- 
byrinth. 
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He finds, if he has the Patience to peruſe 
the Tracts writ on this Subject, that every 
Thing is carried to Extremes ; the golden 
Mean 1s wanting : There is ſcarce any ſuch 
Thing as finding an Author treating the Argu- 
ment without Paſſion or Prejudice, of ſome 
Kind or other, if he writes of the preſent 
Times; all Things are exaggerated, and the 
Publick left to grope in the Dark, about Mat- 
ters of Fact which happened but yeſterday, 
and in as much Incertainty about them as of 


the terreſtrial Paradiſe. 


AFTER this heavy Declamation againſt 
Political Writers, it may be queried, How I 


come to aſſociate myſelf with Men to whom 


I give ſo bad a Character? or, what Creden- 
tials I can produce that ſhould make me flat- 
ter myſelf that I ſhall not meet their Fate, 
and be treated by the Publick with the ſame 
Contempt which I think they deſerve ? 


EveRy Man flatters himſelf, that he is 
poſſeſſed of certain Qualifications which he 
ſees wanting in others; he is frequently de- 
ceived ; but more frequently attempts to de- 


ceive the Publick, and often borrows a Dreſs 
like 
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like the Player, to act the Character he aſ- 
ſumes. Whether I deceive myſelf or not, I 
am not ſo certain when I flatter myſelf that I 
am poſſeſſed of that impartial Diſpoſition ſo 
neceſſary to Writers of any Sort, and much 
more ſo to one who treats of this Subject ; 
but I am ſure that J muſt be deceived my- 
ſelf, before J attempt to impoſe that Belief 
upon the Publick, without appealing to their 
Judgment, by the Manner in which I treat 
the Matter. | 


THAT it is very rare to meet with an im- 
partial Writer, I grant; but that there are 
ſuch is as certain as there are impartial Judges: 
And, without ſuppoſing this laſt, Deceit muſt 
go in an eternal Circle, and nothing but Er- 
ror and Falſhood prevail on Earth. 


THz great Diſpute which at preſent takes 
up the Publick Attention, is the preſent WAR 
with France, and the Invaſion in Conſequence 
of it. How far the preſent Miniſtry are 
to be blamed for involving the Nation in it, 
the Intereſt Britain has in the Diſpute, 
and the Manner in which it is conducted, in 
my Opinion, exhauſts the whole Subject. 


As 
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I As to the Miniſtry, taking them collective- 
I £ ly, I think their greateſt Enemies muſt acquit 
o chem of it; fince we were engaged in the 
h War when they came into the Adminiſtra- 
tion, At their firſt Setting-out, thoſe in the 
. greateſt Power and Intereſt among them gave 
ef out, and endeavoured to perſwade thoſe they 
ir engaged in their Intereſt, that they would at- 
at | tempt to get out of it as ſoon as poſſible : 
Upon the Faith of thoſe Promiſes, many Per- 
ſons, whoſe Integrity Has never yet been ſuſ- 
n- I pected, accepted of Places, and eſpouſed the 
re I Intereſt of the preſent Leaders, well know- 
5: ing, that to whatever Miſconduct our Misfor- 
aſt ¶ tunes were owing, that it muſt be the Work 
'r- Jof Time to obtain a thorough Rectification. 


Tris was a Confidence theſe Gentle- 
men muſt have put in whatever Perſons 
were truſted with the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs; therefore they could neither be 
charged with Credulity, or acting con- 
trary to their former Profeſſions, it they 
continued to put the Miniſtry in Mind of 
their Engagements, and gave their Advice to 
purſue ſuch wiſe Meaſures as they thought 
As would produce an honourable and laſting 

Peace 3 | 
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Peace; which, every Man muſt allow, could 
neither be expected nor obtained without mak- 
ing ſuch Preparations as would enduce our 
Enemies to believe, that we would proſecute 


the War with Vigour. 


TraT there are ſome in the Miniſtry, 
who, by joining in former Councils, have 
been acceflory in reducing the Nation to ſuch 
Circumſtances as makes War leſs our Intereſt, 
however juſt, is paſt all Doubt; but that the 
whole Blame of our being fo raſhly involved 
as Principals in the preſent Quarrels, muſt lye 
upon him who was laſt diſcarded, I take to 
be equally uncontraverted. 


I think it the Intereſt of every Subject in 
Great Britain, to be jealous of every Mini- 
Nry, ſince it is from their Hands all our Mis- 
fortunes muſt flow, as well as our Happinef;; 
tis they only we can call to Account for Miſ- 
conduct, and againſt them all our Reſent- 
ments ought to be pointed, when Guilt or 
Treachery accompanies Error. 
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Fox my Part, I muſt confeſs, I am apt to 
carry this Jealouſy as far as moſt Men; fo 
much I am prepoſſeſſed, that I cannot fay 
that ever I found a Miniſtry that either en- 
tirely pleaſed myſelf, or others; and I be- 
lieve never ſhall. As long as his Majeſty muſt 
chuſe his Servants among Mortals, I fancy 


there will always, ſome of them, purſue Mea- 


ſures inconſiſtent with his Honour, and the 
Good of the People : That there are as many 


- of this Sort in the preſent Adminiſtration, as 


ever was in any former, I believe I may ven- 
ture to admit, without incurring a Premunt- 
re; and I think it is as large a Conceſſion, as 
their moſt violent Adverſaries can well re- 
quire ; yet when we have allowed all this, it 
is unmerciful to condemn them in the Lump, 
to charge the whole Body with the Crimes of 
Particulars, or even Individuals, for what 
they might be oblig'd to conſent to, perhaps 
againſt their Judgment, when the Miniſtry 
was otherways model'd, This I think ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, with Regard to the Hand the 
Miniſtry had in involving us in the French 
War; how far they have kept their Promiſe 
in endeavouring to free us from this Calamity, 

C will 
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will fall to be examined in treating of the 
Manner it has been conducted, 


As to the Intereſt which Great Britain 
has in the preſent Quarrels on the Continent, 
this Subject has been treated by my Bro- 
ther Writers with a great deal of needleſs 
Warmth, and a prodigious deal of Pains 
taken to ſtir up Popular Prejudices againſt it ; 
the Eye of the Publick has been always art- 
fully turned from the proper Subject of En- 
quiry, and directed to ſome fanciful Circum- 
ſtances relating to Hanover, which they have 


played Changes upon ſo long, that they have 
quite tired out the Subject, and have nothing 


left now but to repeat the ſame Things over 
again, without any new Light or Argument. 


T ſhall fairly admit, that, as of the Mini- 
ry, ſo we ought to be jealous of the En- 
croachments of Hanover, and cautious how 
we are made the Inſtruments of her ambi- 
tious or reyengeful Purpoſes, if any ſuch are 
diſcovered : We ought, I own, to be more 
upon cur Guard againſt her, than any one of 
our Allies, becauſe ſhe has confeſſedly Oppor- 
tunities of impoſing wpon us, and twiſting her 

In- 


ee 
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Intereſt with ours, that no other Power upon 
Earth has. But we muſt not attempt to car- 
ry this Jealouſy to too great a Length; we 

are not to charge her with what ſhe is by no 
Means accountable ; we are not to treat her 

as our greateſt Enemy, becauſe the neareſt 

connected with us, in the Perſon of one com- 

mon Sovereign; we muſt at leaſt treat her 

as an Ally, upon whoſe Aſſiſtance we may 
naturally depend, and whoſe Intereſt we are 
to protect, in Proportion to the Aſſiſtance we 
may naturally expect. 


Ir we are ſuppoſed to want Alliances on the 
Continent, ( and,: I think, I have neyer met 
with any Man ſo weak as to deny that) we 
muſt be at the Expence of protecting them, 
in Proportion to the Protection we expect from 
them : Why Hanover ſhould not prove as 
natural an Ally as any other of the German 
Princes, in Proportion to her Power, is a My- 
ſtery I own I cannot underſtand. 


Ox the contrary, I think her the moſt na- 
tural, and conſidering her as an Ally by far 
the leaſt expenſive; we find none of them, 
however nearly connected with us in Intereſt, 

C 2 that 
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that will favour us with their Alliance with- 


out the Bribe of a Subſidy, tho' the greateſt 
Part of our Concern on the Continent is to 
hinder them from oppreſfing and fwallowing 
up one another; yet we find moſt of them 
take our Money | in Time of Peace, and de- 
ſert us when we have moſt Occafion to de- 
pend upon their Aſſiſtance. 'This is not the 
Caſe of Hanover; ſhe is our Ally without 
Fee or Reward; and we may naturally ex- 
pect the Aſſiſtance of her whole Strength in 
Time of Neceſſity, without the Expence of 
a Subſidy in Time of Peace. 


Bur the Publick has of late Years been 
wrought up to that Height of Jealouſy, or 
rather Frenezy, that tho' we want Mercena- 
ries, yet we will rather have them of any o- 
ther State, nay, be entirely without them than 
employ the Troops of that Electorate: I own 
Jam fo ſtupid, that I never could find any 
rational Account could be given for this Par- 
tiality, or why they ſhould. be diſcharged out 
of our Service, unleſs in Compliance with 
that peeviſh Humour of the Vulgar, taken 
up without Cauſe, and encouraged without 
any one ſolid Reaſon. 


I grant 
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I grant, that 4 wiſe Government ought to 
pay a very great Regard to Popular Prejudice, 
however whimſically founded, and ſometimes 
make Conceſſions on that Score, to gratify the 
Humours of a free People; but I never can 
allow that a Writer, who profeſſedly ſets out 
with a Deſign to inform the Publick, ſhould. 


give Way to ſuch Weakneſſes, much. leſs 


endeavour - to foment theſe very Diſcon- 
tents, ariſing from 1 unreaſonable Prepoſ- 


: feline. 


Can any Man in his Wits ſeriouſly aſſign a 
Reaſon, why the Danes, Heſians, Munſteri- 
ans, or Saxagothans, ſhould prove better Mer- 
cenaries than the Troops of the Electorate of 
Hanover ! As to the Difference in Men with 
reſpect to Courage, every Man of Senſe 
knows, that Courage and Cowardice are no 
general Characteriſtick of any Nation under 
the Sun; that they are common to all Coun» 
tries, whatever-vulgar Notions there are to the 


contrary; and I have ſo good an Opinion of 
Hanover, (for which I hope the Publick will 
forgive me) that I believe they have as much 
innate Courage as any other Germans, I will 
not venture to ſay as much as the — 
- 2 
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and J never heard it alledged, that they bad 
not as — Diſcipline. 

Howrvr x unreaſonable the Prejudice a- 
gainſt the Subjects of that Electorate may be, 
yet we are certain that by it we loſe the Ad- 
vantage we might reap from their near Conne- 
ction with us; and I think the greateſt Ground 
of this Prejudice, or at leaſt the Arguments 
thoſe uſe moſt who want to promote it, is, 
that the preſent War is wholly their Quarrel. 


_ * 'Tnoss who argue upon this Head, take it 
as a Poſtulatum ; that, if we were quit of 
this Incumbrance, we ſhould have nothing at 
all to do with the Continent : When they 
have thus beg'd the Queſtion, it is eaſy to 
draw Concluſions from ſuch Premifes ; and 
then they give full Scope to their declamato- 
ry Talent, and never fail to make a lamenta- 
ble Story, having ſuppoſed that they have 
fully proved what they have only taken for 


1 


Ix order to remove this Prei udice as much 
as poſſible, I ſhall allow the Abettors of this 
Opinion as much as it is reaſonable for them 
to 


— 
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to deſire me to grant: That is, that if we 
were not ſo nearly concerned with Hanover as 
we really are, or if that Electorate was in the 
Hands of any other Sovereign, not King of 
Great Britain, we (ſhould be much leſs con- 
cerned with the Quarrels on the Continent 
than we really are; That it is poſſible we 
may be much more often engaged to protect 
chat Ally, and eſpouſe her Intereſt, than that 
of any other Ally whatever ; becauſe, as often 
as Great Britain may have incurred the Diſ- 
pleaſure of any of the greater States on the 
+ I Continent, that Electorate will be ſure to be 
the firſt Thing attacked, in order to engage us 
+ I in their Quarrel. This is a Misfortune to us, 
y and no leſs a Misfortune to Hanover; for, by 
o I this Means, ſhe may often ſuffer for our Sins, 
4 when ſhe has none of her own to anſwer for; 
the great States round about her will always 
treat her as the Tutors of Princes flog the 
favorite Domeſtick, whenever the Prince de- 
ſerves Correction. 


Bur, having allowed all this, it goes no 
Length to prove, that the preſent War is a 
Hanover-War, or that Great Britain has no 
Intereſt in the preſent Broils of Europe, diſ- 
| tinct 
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tinct from that State. If upon reviewing our 
Hiſtory for this Century or more backwards, 
ſince we have become a trading People, it 
appeared, that we never had been engaged in 
any War upon the Continent, or that the Na- 
tion had always conſtantly and uniformly ob- 
jected to ſuch Wars, I ſhould allow this to go 
a great Length towards proving what is with 
ſo 'much Earneſtneſs contended for ; but if 
we have many Inſtances, almoſt in every 
Reign ſince the Acceſſion of James the Firſt, 
of this Nation's Interfering, in Support of the 
Balance of Power upon the Continent, If we 
find even the People as anxiouſly ſuing for 
War with France, as they did lately for that 
with Spain, ſuch Inſtances will at leaſt prove 
that Circumſtances may concur to make War 
neceſſary, though there was not ſuch a State 
in Exiſtence as the Electorate of Hanover, and 
ſhould have this Influence on the People to 
ſuſpend their Judgment as to the preſent 
War, till they had enquired, If or not thoſe 
Circumſtances that formerly made War ne- 
ceſſary, or ſimular ones, exiſted or not? and 
ought to oblige the Writers on that Side to 
bring undeniable Proofs, that nothing elſe but 
the Intereſt of Hanover either engaged us 

in, 
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in, ar retarded the Concluſion of the preſent 


War. 


To point out thoſe Times that we were 
engaged in a War, as deeply as at the 
preſent Time, when we had no other Ob- 


ject to purſue but what we have now, 


would be needleſs; every Man's Memory 


will furniſh him with Inſtances in his own 


Time, without looking further back into re- 
moter Periods, where the whole Strength of 


the Kingdom has been employ'd, without a- 


ny other Deſign but to ſupport the Liberty of 
Europe, and cheek the exorbitant Power of 
France, who had then, as now, prepared 
Chains for all her neighbouring States. We 
had no Connection with the bugbear Hanover 
then; yet our Blood and Treaſure was as 
freely ſpent in the Quarrels of our Neigh- 
bours at that Time, without any of the 
mighty Clamours that at preſent prevail: 
The Nation then chearfully ſubmitted to Taxes 
unknown to their Forefathers, in Support of 
the Intereſt of -the Houſe of Auſtria, our 
moſt natural Ally, and mortgaged their new 
and old Revenues, for Ages to come, to pur- 
chaſe a Barrier for the Dutch, and ſecure 
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them from the Encroachments of all-devour- 
ing France; and yet I do not find that one 
Writer in thoſe Days exclaimed againſt the 
Neceſſity of a War; they were agreed in that 
Point, however they might differ as to the 
Manner of conducting it. 


France, for two or three Centuries back- 
ward, has been graſping ar all the Power ſhe 
could catch at, and has in that Period devour- 
ed many Sovereignties that lay round about 
her, till ſhe has, within theſe Hundred Years, 
found herſelf in a Condition io attempt to give 
Laws to all the reſt of Europe, Her Progreſs 
has been amazing ; and had it not been for 
Great Britain, there is no manner of Doubt 
but ſhe had been long ere now, in Poſſeſſion of 
ſo much Power as would nearly reſemble Uni- 
verſal Monarchy, Before Lewis the Four- 
teenth ſhe only contended for Territory ; but 
during his, and ſince his Time, ſhe has had 
another Obje& in View, that is Commerce : 
her Progreſs in that Branch, in that ſhort Pe- 
r10d, has been more ſurprizing than the other; 
it renders the great Territory ſhe poſſeſſes of 
greater Conſequence, and engages the Atten- 
tion of Great Britain more to watch her 
Motions, W as 
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Was ſhe to accumulate Kingdom after 
Kingdom, if ſhe had no Commerce, Great 
Britain would have but little to fear; the ve- 
ry Weight of her Acquiſitions might ſink her 
to the Ebb we want; but while ſhe continues 
with ſuch Succeſs to be our Rival in Traffick, 
ſhe cannot be too much the Obje& of our 
Fears, 


Tur Conqueſt of Flanders, without reſpect 
to Trade, would doubtleſs be an Acquiſition 
ſufficient to tempt a Monarch leſs greedy of 
Conqueſt than that of France; but when we 
conſider how commodious theſe Provinces are 
for Trade and Navigation, and what an Op- 
portunity their Harbours would give to the 
French, to enlarge their already too much en- 
larged Naval Force, Britain muſt be blind 
to her own Intereſt; if ſhe fat tamely, look- 
ing on, While the Enemy devoured this deli- 
cious and long coveted Morſel. 5 


I rx upon this Account then Fance muſt be 
conſtantly look d upon as our moſt inveterate 
and dangerous Enemy, a War contracted to 


hinder the Encreaſe of her Strength, and re- 
duce her within ſuch Bounds as muſt make 
D 2 her 
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her teaſe to be a Terror to her Neighboots] 
muſt by every true Briton be look'd upon as 
a National and natural War, upon the Suc- 
ceſs of which our very Being and . 0 
as a State, mediately depends. 


Ir we argue in this Manner coolly, all the 
other little Circumſtances, that foment our 
own Diviſions and puzzle our Councils, muſt 
neceſſarily vaniſh, In this Temper, Hanover 
can be look'd upon in no other Light than as 
an Auxiliary, or an Ally, whoſe Fate, tho' 
nearer than ours, yet has no more to loſe, by 
the Event, nay, rather leſs than we have. Ha- 
ver has no Trade, to fear the Loſs of; and 
ſhould ſhe change Maſters, ſhe muſt Rall CON= 
tinue a Slave to arbitrary Power, while we 


have Trade, and what is more valuable, Re- 
ligion and Liberty at ſtake, 


THvs I ſhall take the Liberty to ſuppoſe 
the preſent War with France national, natural, 
and neceſſary; a War, wherein we have more 
to loſe than any other Nation on Earth ; and 
conſequently, that it ought to employ our 


ſtricteſt Attention, and be nn with the 
utmoſt Vigour. 


I with 
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1 wiſh it was in my Power to juſtify the 
Wiſdom of the Meaſures purſued in conduct- 
ing the War, with as much Satisfaction to 
myſelf as I think I have proved the Neceſ- 
ſity of the War in general. That there have 
been Errors, fatal Errors, or rather one con- 
tinued Error, I am afraid, is ſome of theſe 
unwelcome Truths the Publick muſt know, 
and of which they ought to be ſlow of Be- 
lief; though, on the contrary, I find that 
every Thing of this Kind goes down with the 


Generality with great Facility, and is credited 


without the ſmalleſt Examination. Does a 
Mail bring bad News from Flanders, theſe 
Paragraphs, however ſhacking, however im- 
probable, are. taken for Goſpel; nay, ſome 
ſeem angry to be undeceived in theſe Points; 
while they are downright Scepticks in any 
Thing that promiſes Succeſs to our Arms, 


IJ am not of Opinion that theſe People 
are Emiſſaries of France, or Enemies to the 
State, the Thing is too univerſal for ſuch a 
Suppoſition ; it would be as unreaſonable, as 
to believe, that the Generality were in League 
againſt themſelves ; but I apprehend it owing 
to that Prejudice which I have hitherto been 
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combating, founded on that falſe Su 
that we have not the leaſt Intereſt in the pre- 
ſent Queſtion, and that the, War is wholly on 
Account of Hanover, againſt whom they have 
been brought to entertain a mortal Averſion. 
But to the Point : 


ppoſition, 


Tux grand Complaint againſt the Conduct 
of the War is, that it is made a Land-War : 
few People, when kept to the true State of 
the Queſtion, will argue againſt the War in 
general: if they have once had their Fling at 
Hanover, and hung their Charges upon that 
Common Topick, and are preſs'd, they will 
admit that France ought ſtill to be kept low ; 
but it muſt be by a Naval War, which is our 
Element, and not a Land-War, for which 
we are not in this Age cut out. 


IT is impoſſible to deny, but that the na- 
tural Strength of Great Britain lies in her 
Naval Force; and conſidering our Situation in 
an Iſland, we can ſcarce afford any other ef- 
fectual Aſſiſtance to our Neighbours but in 
that Way: Yet from thence it does not fol- 
low, that we ought not to ſend Troops a- 
broad, or that we ſhould never be engaged in 
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a Land-War in any Meaſure; in that Cafe; 
our Alliance on the Continent would be of no 
Signification to any State, but thoſe who had 
Sca- Coaſts to defend, which is the Caſe of 
very few of them with whom we are nearly 
connected; all that the moſt Sanguine can 
expect to be allowed them, on this Head, is, 
that our main Dependance for Defence ſhould 
be on our Shipping; that thoſe Troops we 
employ Abroad, in Defence of our Allies, 
muſt be as few as poſſible, and theſe for the 
greateſt Part Mercenaries; and that we our- 
ſelves ſhould never, if poſſible, or except in the 
aſt Extremity, pretend to carry on an offen- 
ive War on the Continent, but as Auxi- 


laries, to thoſe Allies in whoſe Quarrel we 
engage. | 


Now, to apply this to the preſent, when 
our Troops firſt went to Flanders, they went 
only as Auxiliaries to the Queen of Hungary ; 


the King of France's Declaration of War a- 
gainſt Great Britain. Whether we were not 
n tco great a Hurry to ſend over thoſe 
Troops, before we were juſtly prepared to ſup- 


port them againſt all probable Events, I will 


- not 


* 
* 


tho* they have ſince become Principals, by 
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pot take upon me to determine ; only by the 
Event one would think ſo, and that this was 
the fatal Source of all our, other Misfortunes, 
for which the Negotiation of Worms is cer- 
tainly anſwerable. But now they are there, 
by the Means of thoſe who are not now in 
the Miniſtry, we muſt ſuppoſe that. they 
muſt be ſupported in the beſt Manner we 
can, and made as uſeful to the Common 
Cauſe as pofſible; Railing then againſt that 
Event is to no Purpoſe, it is now too late, 
I confeſs, theſe Troops ought either to be 
better ſupported, or it would. be better they 
had never been ſent there; that they are not 
ſupported is owing to the unaccountable De- 
lays of our Allies, on whom we had all the 
Reaſon in the World to depend, if their own 
apparent Intereſt could be any Inducement to 
keeping their Faith, 


Tr1s Slothfulneſs of our Allies I have of- 
ten heard oftered as an unanſwerable Argu- 
ment, why we ſhould have ſent no Troops to 
that Part, fince thoſe who' were more imme- 
diately concerned did not ſee it neceſſary; 
But if we examine this with the leaſt Atten- 
tion, we ſhall find that it has no Re 

The 
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the The French King has an Army at hand, rea: 


dy to deyour the Auſtrian Netherlands, which 
is confeſſedly a Barrier to us, as well as the 
Dutch; the Queen of Hungary is not able to 
ſupport, her Poſſeſſions of herſelf ; the Dutch 
delay to furniſh their Quota, for the Defence 
of the Common Cauſe ; ches it follow that 
Great Brituin ought to he equally: diſręgard: 


ful of the moſt folemn Treaties, and her own 


Intereſt, and; tamely fee France Tun | away 
with theſe Countries, the Poſſeſſion of which 


will enable her, when the pleaſes, to invade 


us both. in; our Trade and Liberty? On the 
contrary, I am, ip far from thinking, that ei- 
ther the Treachery or bad Policy of the Dutch 
ſhould ſlacken our Aſſiſtance to the Qgeen of 


Hungary, that it ought to animate; us to ex- 


ert .our whole Strength to ſupport her; that 
is, if it is Policy to ſupport her at all. For, 
to illuſtrate this Matter, ſuppoſe the Dutch 
ſhould join with France, and help her to con- 
quer all Flanders, and their own Barriers, 
would Britain ſtand Spectator in ſuch a 
Scene? Would it not be her Wiſdom, to aſ- 
ſociate all Europe, and furniſh all her on 
Strength, to divert the Blow ? I believe none 
will be weak enough to ſay, that if ſuch an 
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Event happen'd, we muſt be oblig d to ſub- 
mit, ſince our Friends the Dutch would not 
help us: If this would be the Caſe in ſuch an 
Event, where lies the Difference at preſent ? 
only that, between falſe Friends, and open 
Enemies; which laſt I cannot ſay, but in the 
private Affairs of Life, I ſhould chuſe ; and 1 
fancy, it is much the ſame in Political Life. 


Tux Dutch are conſtantly repreſented, as 
the Party that ought to guard the Auſtrian 
Poſſeſſions in the Netherlands ; that they are 
primarily intereſted is without Doubt, but 
that we have a direct as well as a conſequen- 
tial Intereſt in them, is equally true; from 
whence I conclude, tho' the Dutch do not, 
nor ſhould not be able to protect them, that 
therefore we are not tamely to yield them to 
the Conqueror, 


So far then a Land-War is neceflary, as 
Matters are at preſent ſituated ; tho' I confeſs, 
that had it been poſſible, to have fatisfied her 


Majeſty of Hungary with a leſs Contingent 


of Land-Forces, the Remainder of ours 
might have been better employed ſomewhere 
elſe, to annoy the Enemy. Ten Thouſand 


Men 
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Men on Board our Fleet, hovering over the 
Coaſt of France, would be a much more 
powerful Diverſion, than double that Num- 
ber could give in Flanders; becauſe the Un- 
certainty when ſuch an Armament would 
land, would oblige the French King to keep 
five times that Number of his Troops, to 
guard the Coaſts of his Kingdom, which he 


is now at free Liberty to employ in the Lou 


Countries; but as we have been ſituated ever 
ſince the firſt Embarkation, we have not had 
it in our Power to make ſuch a Diverſion; 
therefore, however advantageous ſuch or the 
like . Meaſures might be, we are not to ex- 
claim againſt the Miniſtry, becauſe they have 
not wrought Impoſſibilities: That our Fleet 
might have been rendered, and may ſtill be 
of more Service to the Publick, is indiſputa- 
ble; and this I take to be one of the moſt 
glaring Inſtances of Negligence in thoſe en- 
truſted with the Adminiſtration, and the leaſt 
capable of being accounted for, 


Tux Want of Experience in our Generak, 
and Officers is another Subject of Complaint, 
founded on juſt enough Principles; but car- 
ried too far. If the beſt that we have (or 
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will conſent to be employ'd) are entruſted 
with the Management of onr Military Affairs, 
it may be our Misfortune, but can never be 
imputed as a Crime. The Art of War is not 
to be attained by Study, or acquired by In- 
tuition; it is Experience, attended with a na- 
tural Bent of the Genius that Way, which 
conſtitutes the General. We have had fo 
long Peace, that thoſe old Generals, who had 
theſe Advantages, in the laſt Wat, are now 
dead, and their Succeſſors have not had Op- 
portunities to acquire Knowledge by Expe · 
rience ; and beſides there is actually, tho' we 
are loath to acknowledge it, a great Decay of 
that ancient Military Genius, which diftin- 
guiſhed our Forefathers. Formerly, our No- 
bility and Gentry, if their Country's Cauſe 
did not call tnem to the F xerciſe of Arms, 
went into the Service of Foreign States; to 
learn the Art of War, as a neceſſary Accom- 
pliſhment'; but now the Caſe is altered, as I 
think, the preſent Age can furniſh but ane 
Inſtance of a Nobleman ſerving abroad, as a 
Volunteer, to qualify himſelf for his Coun- 
try's Service. Is it ſtrange then, that we have 
no Officers? But the Complaint was the 
Jame, at the Beginning of King Williams 
: Wars; 
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Wars; and then our Succeſs was not bad on- 
ly for a Campaign or two, but continued 
during all that Reign. Tho' Queen Anne's 
Wars, fo fortunate and glorious to this Iſland, 
had the Advantage of many brave old Offi- 


cers, at firſt ſetting out ; yet the firſt two or 


three Campaigns we loſt great Numbers of 
Men, before the Army in general became in- 


nured to, and acquainted with War, This 


Reflection ought, at leaſt, to leflen our Appre- 
henſions, with relation to our preſent Loſſes; 


ſince they are ſuch as does not put us out of 


all Hope, of retrieving our late Misfortunes, 
Our Generals are gaining Experience; If the 
Enemy has better Generals than we at preſent, 


it is very probable that they may beat us in- 
to all the Knowledge we want. 


Tu very Loſſes, we complain of, may 
induce our Allies, to think in Earneſt, of 
ſupporting the Common Cauſe of Europe. 
As Divine Providence has been pleaſed to raiſe 
the Grand Duke to the Imperial Dignity, and 
united all the German Princes in one Com- 
mon Intereſt againſt France; by theſe Means, 


Her Majeſty of Hungary will be enabled to 


employ her Forces, now in Germany, in De- 
fence 


| 
| 
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fence of Flanders. Hanibal is not yet at our 
Gates. Our Cafe is not ſo deſperate, that we 
have any Reaſon to deſpond, or be induced to 
enter into an inglorious or precarious Peace. 
There is ſtil] Funds ſufficient to carry on the 
War with Vigour, till a ſafe and honourable 
Peace can be obtained, withour the Addition 
of any new Taxes, The eaſy Intereſt, at 
which the Government can raiſe Money, is 
an undeniable Proof, that the Money'd In- 
tereſt of this Nation has a well-founded Faith 
in the Government-Security ; and while that 
ſabſiſts, this Kingdom can never be at a Loſs 
for Money, to ſupply her neceſſary Emer- 
gencies. 


A frugal Management of our Finances, and 
a ſteady Purſuit of thoſe Meaſures we enter 
into, will always continue that Credit ſo 
neceſſary for our Support; but above all, a 
hearty Union amongſt ourſelves muſt enable 
us to baffle all the Attempts of our Foreign 
Enemies. It it abſolutely certain, Britain 
can never be undone, but by herſelf ; while 
we are united in one Common Intereſt, ſhe is 
above the Attempts of her moſt powerful 


Enemies. To promote this Union, ought to 
be 
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be the Study of every Subject in his Sphere; 


and much more of thoſe who take upon them 
to treat of Politicks: If Writings of this Kind 
can be of any Uſe, they muſt be directed to 
that great End. An ill-natured carping Hu- 
mour, that only ſhews the dark and diſmal 
Part of the Proſpect, can produce no Effect, 
but alarm our Fears, and awaken unneceſſa- 
ry Apprehenfions among the People; a conti- 
nual Railing at the Miniſtry, and their Mea- 
ſures, can ſerve only to impreſs the Vulgar 
with a mean Notion of Government, weaken 
the Hands of the Adminiſtration, and deprive 
His Majeſty of the Affection as well as the 
Confidence of his Subjects. At all Times 
Union amongſt ourſelves is neceſſary, and 
ought to be promoted by all Perſons, who 
take upon them to write for the Infor- 
mation of the Publick; but at this Pe- 
riod of Time, when a formidable Rebellion 
is on Foot in the Nation, he who endeavours 
to create any Diffidence between His Majeſty 
and the People, or loſes any proper Opportu- 
tunity of inculcating upon the Minds of his 
Fellow-Subjects the abſolute Neceflity of a 
firm Union amongſt themſclves, ought to be 
eſteemed an Enemy to his Country, and a 
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Betrayer of thoſe Liberties which our Fotefas 
thers eſtabliſhed for us, at TER en 4 
their beſt Blood. | 


O this Occaſion it is neceſſary for us to 
lay aſide al! our little Animofities, all our 
Party-Diſtin&tions, which have been artfully 
kept up amongſt us, to cheriſh and keep alive 
thoſe Seeds of Rebellion, which are now 
broke out amongft us. It is not Errors. of 
Adminiſtration we are now to fix our Atten- 
tion upon, or the Pleaſure ſome of us may 
take in baiting the Miniſtry, in order to:turn 
them out of ſuch Places as we want to en- 
joy. Our Liberty, our Religion, and the 
whole Frame of our happy Conſtitution. is now 
ſtruck at, and call aloud for our warmeſt 
Endeavours to ſupport them. 8 


A ſupine lazy Neutrality, at this Period, is 
as criminal as open Rebellion; thoſe Men 
who have Intereſt in their ſeveral: Counties, 
and amongſt their Friends and Dependants, 
ought without Loſs of Time to manifeſt 
their Zeal and Affection to the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment. This is the Criterion by which 


every real Patriot will „ himſelf 
from 
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from the Counterfeit, and the only Means by 
which: he can acquire an uncontroverted Ti- 
tle to that glorious Name ; whatever Crimes 
they may have to load former Miniſters with, 
whatever Quarrels and Exceptions they may 
have to the preſent Miniſtry, theſe they muſt 


now lay aſide; for as thoſe Errors they com- 
plain of are not ſuppoſed to be adopted by the 


Sovereign as Maxims of Government, they 
mult never pretend to have any Affection for 
the Eſtabliſhment, if they do not manifeſt it 
now, by zealouſly entering into Meaſures to 
ſupport His Majeſty in the peaceable Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Throne of theſe Realms. 


THAT there are a Number of People in 
theſe Kingdoms, diſcontented and diſſatisfied 
with the Meaſures of ſome late Miniſters, I 
believe is but too true; and that there has 
been too much Grounds given by the Mini- 
ſtry for theſe Diſcontents, is likewiſe as true ; 
and conſequently there are among the Num- 
ber. of the Diſcontented many Men of great 
Integrity, and approved Loyalty to His Ma- 
jeſty and the preſent Eſtabliſhment, upon 
true and honeſt Revolution- Principles ; now, it 


is to be hoped, that ſuch Perſons will neither 
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join thoſe who would bring about a new Re- 
volution, or prove their Abettors, by fitting 
idle at this Critical Conjuncture, in Odium of 
the Miniſtry, with whoſe Meaſures we ſhall 
ſuppoſe them juſtly incenſed. 


For, ſuppoſing that there are ſome Errors 
crept into the Adminiſtration, that have be- 
come in a Manner conſtitutional, and require 
at all other Times the ſtrongeſt Endeavours 
of every honeſt Briton to rectify; I ſay, ſup- 
poſing this; yet it is the Intereſt of thoſe, 
who are moſt ſenſible of this, to ſupport the 
preſent Eſtabliſhment ; as it is demonſtrable, 
that if theſe Rectifications are not obtained 
from the preſent Family, they can never be 
obtained by reſtoring the baniſhed Houſe of 
Stewwart ; but on the contrary, that the ſmall 
Remains of Liberty which is left us, muſt 
be ſwallowed up in Popiſh Errors and arbitra- 
ry Power. What Favour can theſe People 
expect, I mean Men noted for Revolution- 
Principles, from a Prince of the Houſe of 
Stewart, educated at the Fountain of Popiſh 
Errors, and brought up in a Country where 


the Name of Liberty has been an utter 


Stranger for many Centuries ? Is it not na- 
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tural to expect, that he, muſt pour out his 
heavieſt Vengeance on the Heads of thoſe 
who projected the Ruin of his Royal Houſe ; 
and on thoſe who from their avow'd Princi- 
ples deny his darling hereditary Right, and al- 
low Kings to enjoy their Office only by that 
too rigid Tenure, Quamaiu ſe bene geſſerint. 


Men happily poſſeſs'd of ſuch Principles, 
(whatever Accident may have cooled their 
Zeal for the Publick Good) cannot be ſo 


blind to their own Intereſt, as Individuals, as 
not to ſee, that, whoſoever elſe eſcapes the 


general Shipwreck, they muſt inevitably pe- 
riſh, Such as theſe his Majeſty may depend 
upon, as zealous active Friends to his Houle ; 
fince both Publick Utility and Private Intereſt 


ſerve to unite their Aﬀections, 


As to the Dyſſenters, they have on all Oc- 
caſions expreſſed a zealous Attachment to the 
preſent Eſtabliſhment, founded on their own 
Safety; for it muſt appear plain to every Man 
of them, that a Toleration, which is all they 
can expect from any Government, is much 
more to be depended upon from a Proteſtant 


Government, than from the perſecuting Spirit 
of 


(44) 
of a Popiſh Court, who muſt be directed in 


all their Meaſures by the fiery Zeal of unfor- 
giving Prieſts, 


f 


Tar Appearance they have mittee Ob. 
poſition to the Houſe of Stewart, and in Sup- 
port of the Church of England, muſt always 
be objected to them by the inveterate Enemies 
of that Church, and their own Principles ; 
they muſt be perſuaded, that che Ruin of the 
Church of England rauſt be attended with 
theirs, They have already experienced the 
mild Diſpoſition of the Church of England, 
and their Forefathers the Fury of the Church 
of Rome; therefore, however they may ſto- 
mach the 7% Ad, which is all the rational 
Complaint they have, it is to be hoped, they 
will now exert themſelves in the Common 
Cauſe; from whence they may naturally 
hope, from this freſh Inſtance of their Zeal 
and Attachment, to be eaſed of that which they 
think their greateſt Burthen; for by a hear- 
ty Concurrence, at this Time, with the Mea- 
ſures concerted to ſupport the Eſtabliſhment, 
they may build rational Hopes of being freed 
from that Diſtinction; whereas, if by Re- 
miſsneſs they ſhow themſelves indifferent, and 

weaken 
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weaken the Hands of the Government, they 


may expect greater Hardſhips :- That is plain- 


ly, by the Continuance of the Eſtabliſhment | 
they have ſomething to hope for, that may 
better their Circumſtances ; whereas, from a 
Change, nothing but Miſery and Perſecu- 
tion. f ; | | 2 


Tur Scots have ſtill more Reaſon to be 
hearty in His Majeſty's Intereſt. They en- 
joy a Legal Eſtabliſhment at preſent, after 
their own Form; whereas, upon a Change, | 
the moſt they can expect is an uneaſy Tole- 
ration, either from the Church of Rome, or 
the Epiſcopal Clergy, who are both e qually | 
their inveterate Enemies, The Reſtraint the 
Church has laid u pon the Epiſcopal Clergy in 
that Kingdom ever fince the Revolution, has 
ſoured their Spirits; and I do not find that 
Clergy, of any Kind, are of a very forgiving 
Temper. 


Ir they do not ſee Popi/h Images and Al- 


tars make their Pageant Entry into. their 
Churches, they muſt at leaſt expect to ſee 
the Biſhops reſume their Sees, and the outed 
Clergy their Benefices. It is well known, 
that there is a titular Biſhop for every See in 

Scot- 
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Scotland, regularly nominated by the Preten- 
der ; theſe Men will, no Doubt, expect more 
than titular Benefices; they muſt have ſub- 
ſtantial Tithes,- and perhaps Pluralities, to at- 
tone for their Long-Sufferings, and indefati- 
gable Labours, in keeping the Cauſe warm, 
and fomenting the preſent Confuſion, 


Wuar then muſt be the Caſe of the 
Kirk? She muſt ſtarve, and her Fathers go 
a begging, to the Door of theſe very Men 
they formerly deſpiſed ; and the Laity muſt 
again return under a Spiritual Yoke, riveted 
by tyrannical ſpiritual Courts, and dreadful 
Excommunications, Curſes, that are not to 
be laught at, as at preſent ; ſince Church- 
Cenſure, as formerly, muſt affect their Eſtates, 
and not confine themſelves to the ludicrous 
Dimenſions of a Repenting Stool. 


TH1s is but a faint Image of the State of 


Religion, upon a Change ; let us view the 
State of Civil Government. The King, to- 
gether with Hereditary Right, has a Claim 


of Conqueſt; both which, if we admit, it 


would be the groſſeſt Abſurdity to expect the 
leaſt Shadow of Liberty, or any Laws, but 
ſuch 


. 9 


N 
ſuch as are dictated by the arbitrary Whim of 


a deſpotick Prince. 


Corp they flatter themſelves, that they 
would ſtill have the Shadow they enjoyed un- 
der James the Firſt, and the Charles's; yet, 
what is that? A dreadful Proſpect! A Privy 
Council becomes the ſovereign Court of Ju- 
dicature, compoſed of Creatures of a Court 
ready to execute the baſeſt Purpoſes. Where 
then is Property? is it to be found where the 
Judges muſt be ignorant of the Laws, and that 
it is more than ten to one, that they are 


Knaves? 


To neee ſome of the Unthinking, the 
Union has been repreſented as a National 
Grievance, which the young Pretender means 
to diſſolve. This is a Trap to catch the 
Rabble, to whom the Pomp and Figure of a 
Court muſt, no Doubt, be agreeable ; but 
the Thinking Part of the Scorch Nation can 
never be ſo blind, as to be bubbled into ſuch a 
wild Notion. 


1 thall take the Liberty to grant, that the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaty of Union were 
too raſh, and did not in ſome Caſes maturely 

weigh 
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weigh the Intereſt of both Nations; and that 
it might have been concerted with a more 
Popular Aſpect; I ſhall likewiſe admit, that 
in Queen Anne's Time there were fan un- 
judicious Attempts, to infringe ſome of theſe 
Articles; yet, for all this, it does not follow, 
that a Diſſolution of the Union would be in 
any Meaſure eligible for Scotland; becauſe 
ſuch a Diſſolution would cauſe fuch Confu- 
ſion, as it would be morally impoſſible for 
thit Kingdom to recover. 


TuE V muſt loſe all their Trade, in which 
they have made conſiderable Progreſs ſince 
the Union; many Thouſands of Families 


now. depend upon it, that knew nothing of 


theſe Advantages before that Period, Their 
black Cattle muſt lie upon their Hands, and 
conſequently the Highlanders, who are now 
ſo officious, muſt ſtarve for their miſtaken 
Zeal, and ill-timed Courage ; and the Linnen 
Manufacture of Scotland, which is now their 
Staple- Commodity, muſt dwindle to its origi- 
nal Nothing, as they have not our Plantations 
to carry them to. How then mult all Sorts 
of People live? The Kingdom cannot ſub- 
fiſt within itſelf without Commerce, which 
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they cannot carry on with any other Power 
on Earth, but the Engliſh.” Their Linen 
Cloth, which is all their Export, can be 
vended in no Part of Europe but here, or our 
Plantations : France can take nothing from 
them, but muſt drain them of their Treaſure 
for meer Luxury ; and to be ſure, it will be 
the Intereſt of that Crown, always to keep 
them poor, that they may be the properer 
Tools for them, as they formerly were. 


THE Nebility and Gentry will not find 


that Support they do now in the Britiſb Go- 


vernment, and in the Army, and Navy, 
where they enjoy (and I muſt ſay deſerved- 
ly) more. than their Proportion, of Places : 
Their own Government cannot ſupply them 
with ſo many nor ſo lucrative Employments 
as they are now poſſeſs d of. If theſe are 
the Difficulties in private Life, what mult the 
Condition of the STATE be? They cannot 
expect to have one fingle Shilling leſs Taxes ; 
becauſe the Revenue ariſing from the Taxes 
will not be ſufficient to ſupply the Neceſſi- 


ties of Government. 


8 I ſhall 
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1 ſhall venture to compute the whole Re- 
venue in Scotland, ariſing from the Crown- 
Domains and all other Kind of Taxes, at 
2 50000 . which is all they have to ſupply 
the Civil Lift, Navy, Army, Guards, Garriſons, 
Publick Embaſies, with a long Train of &c's, 
that attend a Publick Eſtabliſhment, 


HowEveR ſmall this Revenue may be, 
yet I take it upon me to affirm, that it is 
the Outſide of all the Nation raiſes ; and how 
trifling a Figure that muſt make in a Sove- 
reign Independent State, I allow all wiſe 
Men to judge, eſpecially, conſidering that 
even that muſt diminiſh, by the Decay of 


Trade. 


I know it is a grateful Subject to a 
Scotchman, over a Bottle, to talk of an In- 
dependent Scotch Kingdom ; but if he is a 
wife Man, he muſt conſider that their King 
muſt be but a Penfioner and a Tool to ſome 
more powerful Prince, and his Subjects Beg- 
gars ; when he conſiders this, he will certain- 
ly prefer the real Bleſſings of Plenty, where- 
in they are now, to the imaginary Pleaſures 
of Purpled Beggary. 

THAT 
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Tur Nation are a brave and warlike 
People, and before the Union of the Crown 
made a conſiderable Figure in Europe; but 
why ? the Nations about her were as poor as 
herſelf, and their Grandeur conſiſted in their 
Military Genius, of which the Scotch had as 
great a Share as any of them : But now the 
Caſe is altered, the Szates of Europe are be- 
come rich in Money, Trade, and foreign Col- 
lonies, of which the Sc;/ch now has not one; 
the Expences of Sovereign States have en- 
creaſed, as Money encreaſed; ſo that now, 
ſingle and disjoin'd from England, they muſt 
make a prodigious mean Figure in Europe. 


WHAT a Deluge of Miſery then does 


'the Mob of that Kingdom intend to bring up- 


on themſelves ? and how unaccountable is it, 
to ſee ſo many great Men of that Kingdom 
idling away their Time, while a Handfull of 


Highlanders are dealing out their Poſſeſſions, 


and attempting to entail Miſery on their lateſt 
Poſterity. The Number of the Enemy is 
not ſo conſiderable, as to juſtify the Pannick 
which has ſeized that Part of the Kingdom, 
I conclude them about Seven Thouſand, 


which I compute, not from publick Re- 
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ports, but from the Knowledge I have, what 
Number that Part of the Highlands which 
have joined them can raiſe ; , the greateſt Part 
of the Shire of Argyle, I look upon as ſtanch 
to the Government ; moſt of the Shire of 
Inverneſs, all Roſs, Sutherland and Caithneſs ; 
ſome of the M'Kenzzes may be refractory, 
but the Generality with their Chief are quiet ; 
all the M' Donald's of the Iſland of Lews and 
Sky are at their own Homes, as likewiſe the 
M' Leans. Theſe Parts then of themſelves, 
if they are properly encouraged, are able to 
raiſe a ſufficient Numbei to cope with, I 
mean beat thoſe that are now in Arms; and 
it is to be hoped that Great Men, who have 
Intereſt in theſe Parts, will lay aſide their lit- 
tle Diſguſts, if any ſubſiſt, and ſhow them- 
ſelves in their own Country, to animate their 
Vaſſals, where they may be of more Service 
than at St, / — s. I own it, I cannot 
ſee a Scorchman of Rank in this Capital at 
preſent, but I fancy him out of his Sphere, 
and could wiſh him ſomewhere elſe, more 
active, where there is ſo much at ſtake. As 
to their overrunning the Low Countries, it was 
neither Strength on their Side, nor Diſaffe- 
ction in the People, but that the Poſſeſſion of 
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the Places was not in Reality worth the Con- 


teſting: As it is impoſſible to fortify them, ſo 
the Poſſeſſion of them muſt always belong to 
thoſe who are Maſters of the Field. The 
Misfortune of General Cope may poſſibly 
throw a little Damp on the King's Friends, 
yet if we conſider that that was owing at leaſt 
to an Overſight of Some-body's, the Thing 
is retrievable; the Loſs of a few Men has 
been dearly purchaſed by them, in the Death 
of the Duke of Perth, whoſe Life was to 
them certainly worth Two Thouſand Men; 


ſince all his Followers will now deſert, as 
they were in a manner preſs'd into the Ser- 


vice. 


TuESsH Conſiderations ought to encourage 
every true Briton, to unite with one ano- 
ther, and give a finiſhing Stroke to the reſtleſs 
Enemies of our Conſtitution. | 


WyHiLE we are a free People, Errors in 
the Adminiſtration of Publick Affairs ought, 
and I hope always will, be animadverted up- 
on ; but they ſhould be pointed out, with a 
View to their being amended ; without any 
Intention to ſerye the mean and wicked De- 
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08 of a Faction. Was this Spirit to: run 
"through all our Publick Writings, I am con- 
ced, the Nation would not be impreſſed 


With ſo many unreaſonable Prejudices. Ma- 


ny of our Misfortunes would have been pre- 
® rented, and the Effects of thoſe which could 
not be avoided would not be ſo ſenſibly felt, 
or ſo much magnified. 


How far I have ſucceeded in following 
theſe Rules, which I have preſcribed to o- 
thers, I fairly ſubmit to the Cenſure of the 
Publick, I meant ſtrictly to follow them 
and I flaiter myſelf, that I have as little 
Byas upon my Mind as any Man. I thank 
God, I have no Connection with the Mini- 
ſtry, nor any Dependance on any Party, or 
Sett of Men; the Publick Good is my on- 
ly Aim, in this ſmall Treatiſe ; and while I 
am conſcious that I keep that in View, I 
have neither Hopes nor Fears about the Con- 
ſequence, 


